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with their teeth nor tear it with their nails. When drinking, their
mouths were to be empty, not full, and they were not to pick their
teeth with their knives.1
Games and sport took a prominent place in school life. Most of
the games were of the type that would keep the pupils' bodies fit and
healthy, such as running, wrestling, leap-frog, and above all archery.
In some districts a crude type of football was played which was
condemned by Elyot, but thought by Mulcaster to be useful.
Hand-ball and stool-ball, which were in a way ancestors of fives and
cricket, were very popular.
When Harrow School was founded by John Lyon, parents
were expected to provide their boys with "bowshafts, bowstrings,
and a bracer." Bowls was usually forbidden, lest in the bowling-
alleys the youth got into bad company. Mulcaster discusses the
value of different sports and exercises, and we have seen that cock-
fighting was one of the most popular pastimes. Nevertheless, it
was strictly prohibited at some schools such as St. Paul's, Merchant
Taylors', and Manchester.
Some of the smaller schools were taught by one master, but
usually there was also an usher, or assistant master. Very large
schools had more than one usher. For example, St. Paul's and
Merchant Taylors' had three, and Shrewsbury four, assistants.
The master was in charge of the upper and the usher oi the lower,
classes. The appointment of the master was sometimes in the
hands of the founder and his heirs, or the governing body of the
school, or the bishop, or a college at one of the universities. Upon
appointment, he usually took a formal oath declaring that he would
carry out his duties in a satisfactory manner. The statutes of
Wakefield Grammar School enumerate the duties of the school-
master in great detail First and foremost comes the duty of
instructing his pupils in religion, and he is directed to teach and
examine his scholars in the principles of the Christian religion
between one and two o'clock every Saturday. He is also charged
to see that the pupils attend church on Sunday, "where his carcfull
eye shall overview their carnage and behaviour, their attention,
also and diligence in noting the heads of instruction delivered by
the preacher." On Monday morning he is to examine his scholars
in the sennon and to deal with offenders who have been absent or
negligent, "either by word, or by the rod, as the quality of the offence
deserveth."
1 A. F. Leach. English Schools at the Reformation, p, 105, Constable, 1896,